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FROM NIQHT TO NIGHT. 

TO J. P. DAVIS. 

The night with its darkness is sinking into the human soul, 
And shadowy visions are floating in silence from pole to 

pole; 
The visions of night are emhracing the silent mountains— 

the roaring sea. 
And from their secret passion rises this song of mystory: 

*' Kight was before the joys of the heart. 

Before bitter tears, which tear kindred souls apart; 

Night was before our longing for death, 

Before hope, which murmurs beneath its breath. 

"Night was before us, and Night will be 

.When this world has vanished with mountain and sea. 

Then Night will sib on her heavenly throne 

Alone, alone, forever alone 1" 

(1891.) 

Simon, the Symbolist, is onoe more at Avery's. 

Newspaper reports state Muncaozy has grown 
insane. 

Krusbmann van Blten intends to leave us in 
Spring. 

Van Boskbeck follows Siddons Mowbray at 
Knoedler's. 

Recent additions at Durand Ruel are two iine 
Van Dycks and a Magdalen by Greuze. 

Yaman AEA & Co . , 20 West 27(h Street, have an 
excellent ■ collection of kakemonos. Artists are 
welcome. 

Charles 6. D. Roberts, the Nova Scotia poet, 
the author of "The Wrestler," has come, I be- 
lieve, to stay permanently with us. 

The Art News will make a specialty of adver- 
tising in its columns the sub-letting of studios, the 
sale of studio paraphernalia, etc. 25 cents per 
line. 

William de Lbftwich Dodge is painting por- 
traits at 1,412 Broadway. His picture for this 
year's Salon was suggested by the editor's "Bud- 
dha." 

The new Academy of Design will be on Morn- 
ingside Heights, thanks to Gilbert Gaul, who 
originated the idea, and J. G. Brown who labored 
for it most faithfully . 

At the American Art Galleries the Holland 
Collection (including a' masterpiece by Mauve) 
will be on free view day and evening, February 
19th until February 14th. 

A VISIT to Cottier & Go's new home of art at 3 
East 34th Street is a lesson in good taste. They 
shelter nothing that is cheap in the artistic as well 
as pecuniary sense. 

Louis Kronberg of Boston, writes from Pans 
that he is painting another Japanesque poster- 
picture of Loie FuUc r . He wants to get into ' 'the 
habit of seeing things flat." 

LUNGRKN has returned from Arizona and his 
latest work of that interesting country which he 
has discovered for our art can be seen at his studio, 
'3 North Washington Square. 

Gilbert Gaul in herniit-like seclusion at his 
house 170th St. and lOjth Ave., paints a "MoUie 
Pitcher," an episode froni the Revolutionary war, : 
for the Acad.ewy exhibition. 



Twelfth Annual Exhibition of the Architect- 
ural League, 20th February— 1.3th Ilarch; 10 A. 
M.— 6 P. M., and 8—10 P. M. daily, also Sundays. 
No admission except Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

Mr . Raymond db Madbayo has made his head- 
quarters at Gehme's, 384 Fifth Ave. Four of his 
portraits are on exhibition. They will undoubt- 
edly please all those people who like portraiture 
&, la Chartrain . 

Bliss Carman has been visiting in New York. 
Should you ever go to a party to meet the poet 
for the first time, look around for the tallest and 
shyest man hid in the most remote comer of tHe 
room— that is sure to he Bliss Carman . 

Mr. Robert C. Minor will once more reflect 
the Barbizon School at Macbeth at an early date. 
There are flne, exquisite si etches of Inness at 
the Macbeth Gallery ; also an interesting Sargent 
Kendall, a beautiful Wiley, and any amount of 
Davies', of course. 

VijRBTCHAGlN has finished his serial of paint- 
ings. Napoleon's liivasion into Russia, ihey , 
seeni to attract in Europe as much attention as 
his Turco-Russian War pictures. He is not a 
great painter, but remarkable as a poet, philos- 
opher, and reformer, who uses canvas and paints 
for his medium of expression . ' 

The Metropolitan School of Fine Arts at the 
Carnegie Hall Studios held another of their 
monthly reception^ on February 13th, this time 
an Oriental Tea. As usual, a fashionable crowd 
attended to gossip about art and see the sketch 
class drawing from a costumed model. A special 
feature was that several of the lady hostesses 
were arrayed in Oriental costume. The evening 
was devoted to dancing. 

KuHNB Beveeidgb, the sculptress of the 
"Devil's Wife," with hair of the ccior of old Bur- 
gundy and huge Maria Stuart collars, still con- 
vokes her petits leveis of members of the sterner 
sex every afternoon at her peculiar little den, 121 
East 17th Street , I could relate amusing stories 
about broken appointments, furious painters, • 
white crepe streamers on a smashed door, etc., 
all in relation with this fair bacchante of Ea.it 
17th Street, but I will refrain this time. 



A VISIT TO A. P. RYDER 1 

UNDER what circumstances this name was 
mentioned I do not remember; there was, 
however, something about the manner in which 
it was mentioned that made an imprjsssion upon 
me. Then I recalled having seen an article in the 
&e»fMr^ a, few years ago (June, 1890), in which 
several wood engravings from hib pictures— 
though too much Kingsley and not enough Ryder 
—interested me so much that I forgot to read the 
tjBxt. A tempting, suggestion of some unex- 
plored mystery rose within me, and I decided to 
visit Ryder. 
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This was not easy; more than a dozen times 4 
called at the simple, old-fashioned house in East 
Eleventh Street where he used a third story baclc 
room" as studio. Then I wrote him about my 
many fruitless calls, and received as reply a kind 
ftivitation with an excuse for not having been in, 
as he had been " absorbing the lovely November 
skies. " 

On the appointed evening, I met him in a tav- 
ern. I have a very bad memory for faces, and 
therefore do not dare to describe Mr. Ryder's ap- 
pearance, as interviewers are apt to do. A red- 
dish full beard, a dreaminess in his eyes ; a certain 
softness, with a touch of awkwardness, in his gen- 
eral being seemed to me leading characteristics. 

After a glass of beer and a cigar we strolled to 
his workshop near by. 

As I entered the little two-windowed den — Mr. 
Ryder lighting the gas jet which could not even 
pride itself on having a globe— my eye met a 
great disorder of canvases of a peculiar dark tur- 
bid tone, lying about in evgry possible position, 
ainidst a heap of rubbish and few pieces of old, 
rickety, dusty furniture; everything spotted with 
lumps of hard, dry color and varnish. I involun- 
tarily had to think of a dump in which street 
urchins might search for hidden treasures. 

Mr. Ryder began to show me some of his half- 
finished pictures, and I was carried away into a 
fairyland of imaginative landscapes, ultramarine 
skies and seas, and mellow, yellowish lights, 
peopled by beings that seem to be all poetic fancy 
and soul : V ^ 

A scene from "The Tempest;" a skeleton on 
horseback galloping through an empty racetrack 
in moonlight; a Desdemona; a scene of Arabs 
with camels and tents ; a landscape with soft, 
greenish notes with a good deal of yellow in it; 
a few moonglade marines, little canvases that 
might serve as "permanent color inspirations;" 
a Christ and Magdalen, apparently undertaken 
more to express individual sensuousness than bib- 
lical glory. 

They passed on, one by one; I, having a pecu- 
liar mania for searching in every expression of 
art, and life as well, for its most individual, per- 
haps innermost essence, tried in vain to form an 
estimate. 

I anxiously lay in wail for an opportunity to 
enter Ryder's individuality; to find a key to all 
its treasures. His sense for colors— gorgeous, 
ponderous as it is'in his blues, soft, caressing in 
his yellows, and weird in his lilac greens — seems 
to me but an inferior quality . I fail to see that 
he is a great colorist; surely he is not a colorist in 
the sense of Titian or Delacroix, Turner, Makart, 
Bocklin, Chavannes— even La Farge and New- 
man are by far better colorists than he; — in my 



opinion he is not even a tone painter like Michel. 
Whistler, Maris; also, to Monticelli and Diaz he 
is related more in regard to method than color, 
Ryder is a chiaroscurist, an ideal blaek-and-white 
artist, with a special aptitude for moonlight 
effects. His technique, reminding me somehow 
of Blake's wood-cuts, is quite his own. The heavy 
" loading " of his canvases, the muddy, rather 
monotonous brushwork (holding the brush at the 
middle of the handle and hesitatingly dragging 
it across the canvas) , the constant using of strong 
contrasts of dark and light colors, and the lavish 
pouring of varnish over the canvas while he 
paints, to realize lustre, depth and mystery. 

Ryder showed me a little panel, not larger than 
6x10, representing a medieval maiden sitting on 
the shore and playing the lute, while behind her 
in the distance vessels are floating by. 

"I tried to make it like a little volume of 
poetry," he remarked. And then he recited, with 
a nonchalant but soul-steeped voice, the poem he 
had written to it : 



By a deep flowing river 
There's a maiden pale, 

And her ruby lips quiver 
A song on the gale. 

A wild note of longing. 
Entrancing to hear— 

A wild song of long'jng 

Calls sad on the ear. 



Nearer, still nearer 
His frail bark doth glide; 

Will he shape his course to her 
And remain by her side? 

Alas, there's no rudder 
To the ship that he sails; 

The maiden doth shudder- 
Blow seaward the gales! 



Adown the same river Sweeter and fainter 

A youth floats along. The song cometh back. 

And the lifting waves shiver And her brain it will bother 

As he echoes her song. And her heart it will rack. 

And thus she'll grow paler 

With this fond memory, 

Paler and paler 

And thus she will die. 

Some artists accuse him of being dependent on 
the old masters. Probably they are right; every- 
body must get his inspirations somewhere, it really 
matters little how. True, Ryder's pictures are 
somewhat like old masters'; yet they rather look 
like old pictures in general, than resemble any 
particular master, and, therefore, this medieval 
appearance indicates no imitative, but, on the 
contrary, a creative faculty. 

Also, in painting poetic subjects, he can hardly 
be called dependent. What have Chaucer's lines 
to do with that large boat floating mysteriously 
on moonlit waters 1 There is some female figure 
in the boat, but what matters it to us whether it 
be a heroine of Chaucer's or Ryder's imagination. 
Looking about the room I suddenly saw from a 
corner a life-size portrait gazing at me. The first 
glance told me that it was a man in United 
States uniform ; after that I only saw the face : 
the tightened lips, the eyes, it was as if a soul were 
(bui'sting froni them, and then it seemed to me aa 
if Ryder, his soul was steadily gazing at me. 
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This portrait immediately gave me a keener 
insight into his artistic character than any other 
picture. Everything was sacrificed to express 
the radiance of the innermost, the most subtle 
and most intense expression of a human soul . 
Perhaps my impulsive nature, the extraordinary 
hour, the gaslight's hectic glare o'er the lapis- 
lazuli spots on his canvases may explain a good 
deal of the enchantment I felt on that evening. 
One thing is sure, that my first visit to Ryder 
was one of those hours never to be forgotten. 

It is Ryder's overflow of sentiment, curbed 
(sometimes even suppressed for the moment) by 
a sturdy awkwardness, which also now and then 
appears on the apparently so mild surface of his 
character; this patient waiting (running away 
from his studio to absorb November skies or 
moonlit nights, and returning to his canvases at 
all times of the day and night whenever a new 
idea suggests itself) until he can condense all 
the manifold inspirations of which a picture is 
created into the most perfect under the reigning 
circumitanoes, makes his art so great, that it 
can hold its ground even in the company of illus- 
trious masterpieces. 

One must see. his Siegfried riding along the 
Rhine, meeting the Rhinedaughters near a 
mighty oak, all bathed in a cold, armor-glitter- 
ing moonshine, to realize how he can flood a pict- 
ure with sensuous, bewitching poetry; and to 
fathom how far he can olimb in grandeur of 
thoughtand composition one must study his Jonah. 
And Vanderdeeken's world-weary phantom 
ship, as Eyder conceives it, drifting on the tem- 
pestuous sea of time, with its colossal troughs 
bedizened with the lurid glamor of a goblin sun— 
and struggling in the left distance on a mighty 
' wave, upwards! in an atmosphere laden with 
Good Friday gloom and glory : this upward move- 
ment is genius, pure and mighty, that will live 
for centuries to come (if no varnish slides occur). 
It is a picture impressive like religion, which 
is the highest art. 



THE TARBELLITES. 

This is a name that I have coined myself for a 
certain set of Boston painters, who have lately 
become conspicuous in our American art life, 
and I shall endeavor to handle this virgin mate- 
rial as brilliantly as a clever Parisian journalist. 

But as a critic, like all other human beings, is 
exposed to varying moods, I will confess at the 
very beginning that I shall feel satirically in- 
clined while depicting the virtues and vices of 
said Tarbellites. I do not want people to think 
for a moment that I have a personal grudge 
against them; no, on the contrary, I rather like 



them, and yet I cannot resist winking at the 
readers as I write these lines. A German pro- 
verb, "Was sich liebt, dass neekt sich," perhaps 
explains the situation . 

It is impossible to stay for any length of time 
in Boston and be interested in art matters with- 
out hearing of Tarbell. Ruraors are afloat about 
him stating, that he is one of the greatest paint- 
ers living, and, mind, not only of America, but 
of the world. (Childe Hassam and several others, 
I believe, present a similar claim.) That settles 
the question at once; one is in duty bound to 
make an acquaintance with their work. 

Let us enter one of their exhibitions. There 
are lamp and firelight effects, and an occasional 
lawn fete. There are mothers with children, 
sitting in a boat, on the piazza, or in an orchard, 
and who apparently have no interest in life ex- 
cept a mania for posing in sunlight. The Tar- 
bellites are also very fond of depicting models,: 
sometimes nude, but generally dressed up like 
society girls, wearing any costume and color 
that the ideal or profane models have just on 
hand. Now and then they may also venture to 
select a certain material and have a dress spe- 
cially made, for they have as much inventive 
power as all that. 

Yet I want my reader to understand that the 
Tarbellites are, first of all, technicians. It is 
delightful to find painters at last who can pa.int. 
It is delicious to see large sweeps of color in. the 
right place, and whole hands and arms checked 
up by the means of clever color strokes and dots. 

On leaving such an exhibition, however, the 
delight is over. All one remembers is clever 
brushwork and paint, and beneath the canvas 
nothing to satisfy one's soul. One surely has 
the right to ask of them not merely to show us 
something, but also to be something. We would 
hardly expect little shoeblack stories 4 la J. G. 
Brown (who, despite their sneers, has his Indis- 
putable place in American art, such a one as they 
may be mighty glad to occupy some day) ; no, 
their selection of subjects is fair enough ; there 
is no reason why a life-size girl with a life-size 
horse, at a life-size watering trough, could not be 
made artistic and interesting, but Tarbell's 
picture lacks just what might save it — ^individ- 
uality. 

For the most amusing quality of the Tarbellites 
is that one can never be sure which of them painted 
this or that picture. This year de Camp exhibits 
a picture that seems to be technically a fac- 
simile of Benson's picture of last year, and next 
year Benson will come forth with a canvas that 
will look like a Tarbell of several years ago. In- 
dividuality is deemed unnecessary, and now and 
then a mill character actor like Phillip Hale ap- 



